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Foreword 

Beginning in the spring of 1966, the Speech-Communication 
area of the University of Minnesota Department of Speech, Ctom? 
munication, smd Theatre Arts haus sponsored yearly symposium 
on a topic of current interest in speech-communication/ On May 
3, 1969, Professors Edwin IBlack of the University of Wisconsin, 
Thomas O. Sloan, of the University of Illinois,, and David W. Noble 
of the University of Minnesota presented papers on the topic, 
"Revolt as Literature and ntera^ aisiRevolt.^/ llie pap^^^ 
followed iby^K lun^ 
St^^Jlpud State Colle^^ 
of Minnesota jbin^^ 
An^^peii^orum cohj^ 

^^MoreVthan;^ 
I^kota>SoAith; Dakota 
VtB are glad Jto be able^to-resppnd to ^ th^ 
Tthese papers^ ^ ^ r^^:? ^ v ^j ^^^ - ^ 'rX^^y 

Spring Sjmp^sb 
Dean;of-the =Colleg^ 
Man of the Depa^^ 
Arts,; and Erederick B^^^^^ 

f erencejsr aiid: Insfit^ : Planning vcommittee ;m^^^ Elaine 
Moen^^ James W.jPratt, David W Thompson^ David H; Sniith^ and 
Robert^L. ^Scbtt; i : 4 / : ^ 



The problem of the rela^tidnsh^^ between rhetoric and poetic 
Is one that^hasrwprried scholars in _th 
may extcfhd teck ihto^^^^^^^ 
Gorgias of Leon tini, and others^ began tb: b^^ 
poets to adorn their public address.j^^^^ 

Ancient Rhetorio and PoeSc/^and many^other books aKd essays, 
give evidence pf^ t^^ 

Today the questions that spring from' the basic problem are 
multiplied and compounded Jby the existence of the efe^^^ 
medial which: seem to have brought^^n^^ forms into being, as iwell 
as focused, old ones intensely in ;ih^^^^^^^ 
millions^ Those .w^ 

sertion of-identity at least sense an exhilarating or dreadful ac- 
celera^tion of the interm^^ 

_ We may be especially struck with the impossibility of state- 
ments commensurate with the spectacle of wars in Southeast Asia 
in color on the 10 p.m. news,_ or vrtth the melees on our urban 
strfsets viewed, perhaps even prbded by the ever^resent TV cameras. 



Where is the verbal jpoetic to match the rhythms of a moratoriimi 
march and rally? Where is the verbar rhetoric to equal the pathos 
of a prayer vigil ringed by the police and .their And 
what is. the sense of trying to draw old Uhes of form and formality 
anew? But is there any sense and sanity in not, trying? 

Of course we: did not ast: our three guests to unravel the 
mysteiT of the ancient problem of rhetoric-poetic any more 
we asked them to encompass inisome explanatory net all the mu- 
tations, we now struggle to understand/ We ^'skedi them, rather, 
toppnderthe old dif 

ijrgycnif icatiohs 7 and^^'t^ choose some : particular ^ casei M^^^^ 
(Mwrh^est^iMd^d^ :r 

- ^ W^ 

= printed in the Jprdyr i^^ 
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THE ''VISION" OF MMTIN LXJTHER m 

^ by Edwin Black; 

The literature ot revolt Is not always what it seems Literature 
-especially rhetorical literature— does not always make accurate 
or reliable clsdms about itself ; it sometimes dissembles. Literafiire 
that claims itself to be revolutionary Is not necessarily telling the 
tnith. It may only be posing. After all, a lively parakeet can be 
truned to gabble a modish slogan^ ; . ; V " - ^ ; 

Tnanichean or^obsc^^^ 

C(mf identr^'Hil^ circumstances in whichiead 

those characteristics; is fas 

cpi be both^fasfflonable afidjr 

a fprmulation or :a3^^^ 

has stoi^d^being ^eyoiutionaiyr^it^ 

si^imens^f vdlscburs^ 

may fe quite ; a^^ 

work by absorbto^ 

leaving^ them content with-pure^^^^^^^ 

example, Julkn Beck's Living /nieatre^^^^ ^o^^hoinore ^n 

the^audiehceMid strip to: h^ 
resolution- has occi^^ 
becoxrUng^^temppr^ily convinced :th^ 

equivalent to a revolutiohai^Cact, by atta to hfe 

now exposing in the^publicVt long exposed at 

the public beach- has lost whatever^gi-ip^h 
revolution.really-is,vand he is thereljy^do^^^^ 
more eyen longer. Revolutions have: more ito them than sopho- 
mores :in^ockeyfSh6rts.^rr/^^i>:^^ z:^^^:^ 



^^^e are usefully to consider revolutionary literature, we have 
at the outset, to make a distinction^ between literature tta 
pnuinely revolutioifary and-litemture that simply m^^ the 
former's superficial characteristics.^^^^ literature produces con- 
vulsions, in the world; and: some mew^^ wears a\donnet roi£(7^^ 
the Rotar]^ meeting. - ^ ^ : - ^ : - 

lYuly revoluUonary literature pf ovw^^^ Tbringing 
an audience to some new form^^^^o^^^ sensibility, to some novel sm^ 
pervasive and fateful perspective that was not th^^^ 
alternatively, literature may be revolutionai^r in a formal sense, 
altering somehow the^ery way in which literature itself f unctions, 
leaving its marks so decisively on the language- tha 
change is a secondary ihd residual consequence 
rare,.and they are inevitably succeeded by the li 
lowersiof revolution: derivative. ^orks that parrot the themes or 



formal patterns of revolutionary literature and that constitute 
tokens of a newly established fashion. The ef f ects .of this latter 
sort of literature are not radical, Hiey are rather like what the 
lady wearing the single strand of matching pearls overheard 
to report: "My dear, Tnever looked at a Campbell's soup can until 
Andy Warhol showed it to me?" J. v ^ / \ 

Such works are. the epideictic sequels of revolutionary litera^ 
ture. TTiey rehearse its forms; they celebrate its_ triumphs; they 
confirm its appealr^Suchiworks m 
display bf^erypr; the3r^n^ 
-bjut they are more the^ 
stance of one,:ahd they^w2mt^^^ 
reVolt.L:^^^ .^^^^^^^ r^:^rO,-^ v v^: - r^^^^ 



" I suggest that we caU th^ 
doresm^'i Ther^^^^^ 
revolutionary X 

the ^nn has since come to the period- 

after arrevolutionw^^ 
spectable,:and daily^^^^^ 
^Jrahe BrtotohJcaUed The^^ 
fever of revolution/? :It:;fe 
committed to th^ hew: arrahgement^^ 
bodied ini reyolutioh^ 

commitment by consolidattog chSmges- that the 
i^wought. :r - > : ^ S ^; ^S^: /j^:?r : V v - V^l =; 7> . 

Patently, literatureV^ literature^ hais a 

role toiplay tor this i^ocess of xsonsoU^^ 
of generattogievpltAR^^ 
tog^hat Trotsky called ''the^^ 
Revolution;'" It:ls,^U5 1 mentions 
Iimction : celebratiye,^ re^^ 

show^th^ipauncfeof fconyentio^ : v^v/ ^ H v ; 

Granttog the/ distihctioii i ltet^^ revolutiohaiy and Thermi- 
doriwi^literature, if now we iseek- paradigms of truly revolutionary 
-literature, one name that must surely 

Luther Ktog, That hei^ cerise th^it I 

hope to clstrify an active psiticipaht ih^^ 

ture, I think there can be no doubtV^L^V nie heriB remtod you that 
I earlier postulated twofways in which literati^^^ 
ary: it mayibe so either by imiK)sing on ah audience some new and 
significant perspective, or; by: altering somehow the way; in which 
literature itself functionsr> Wh 

extent or novelty of King's impact on pur conscibusness, there csun 
be: no^doubt about his effects on the ^^ c^^^^ 
procedure in this country His iriflue^^ 
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persuasion is by itself sufficient to regard King's rhetorical efforts 
as revolutionary.; . 

There is no need here to detail King's impact on rhetorical 
practices. The effects surround us. Starting with the public boy- 
cott in Montgomery^ Alabama, King and his associates in the 
fifties adapted to the American scene the sit-in, the march, the 
whole range. of persuasive activities associated with the Civil Rights 
Movement. It is not, of coiurse, that these techniques had no pre- 
cedente^in American history, but the -particu^ 
was3 unique. Antfyh:1964^^^^^^ 
Berkeley, white^studenfa-^man^^^^^^^ 
paigns in liJissi^i 

cal : techniques io tissues iarid institutions quite remote: from^^^ 
cphcefns of tlTe'Moyem^^^^^ 
We khow^thatvthe applic^^^ 
variations thatiang 
opcur^ence.vWe^^^ 
in the^hitedVStates ar 
-fifteen years agd;?^and tg^^^ 
to what MartifeLuther King t^^^^^ 

and how we ought: to^be persuaded.^That rhetorical legacy alone 
^^arrants the consideration LOf King ihrany trea^^ 
tipnary^literaturi^o^^^ : 

^ Revolutipriary, yes ; b may well arise 

because, though Kingj left a very considerable body i of : written^ 
\VprkT-speeches,: articles and bboks-^it : w^^ di- 
mensioh of his caihpaign— the^l 

that we ma^ best remembeJ . Indeed, I shall go iyen f urther^iand 
suggesfcthat:by:comm6n, belletristic^^^ 
was often a clumsy and overblow^^^ 

though it was grandly ambitious, vHU not bear up Vunder intense 
scrutiny. . ^ 

Have a goM look at the much ad 
Note the tendency to; m the pass6, the occa- 

sionally hackneyed character of some of the figures. Note, above: 
all, the uneven quality of ithe com 

"heat" imagery, for- example) heaped alongside the trite (the 
"sunlit path,'' for example And does iVmatter?: No, oi course not. 
It does not matter imthe least. Show^m^^ can hear that 

speech and not be stirred to his depths, arid ril show you a man 
who has no depths to stir.^ -:- 

Belletristic standards are not commensurable with King's 
speech, nor with king's rhetorical career. And what I have in mind 
in denyhig the relevance of belletristic standards is not, I assure 
you, yet another one of those banal distinctions between oral and 
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written prose -that so satisfy the tidy yearnings of schoolmasters. 
Rather, I have in mind the particular case of King and the fact 
that what affected his audiences was not Just his prose (they could 
have heard its equal from a hundred others), but the whole per- 
sona: the role: that King was playing in an epic drama and the 
chs^acter that he explicated in that role. 

It is no accident that in focussing oh a Black leader---King or 
any bthers^we find ourselves thinking in terms of role and charac- 
ter. ^It is no accident because the two great the^^ 
hauhted the modehi rh^tt>h 

of Identity:and Power^and the^f irst of ithesfe^the tft^ 
tity-^is bound up; with I^ig's public imaged (^^^^ 
cidentallyr that the "crisis of identity^^^^^ 
wish to ^orge forj^oneself ; 
strong is a prebccupa^^ 

ta be an endemic^^mericaii preoccupati6n^ acutely experie 
various groups ^^a^^ various times, ar^^ chronic w^^ 

-^ Behind l^2Ui;in L^^^ 

Black Power advocates w to lay claim to his following in 

the later years of his life, was^the persistent effort to estab 
new identity for^the^lack Man ih America^^^ 
identity >a3Vthe :BIaicfe^^ 
characterize the demamds that ;k 

followers? A^^^^ without the shbw^b^^^ 

hostility; bear witness tl^^ 

to^^^the righteoushess caiise: these are unquestionably t 

marks of, moral heroism, pragmatically warranted by the^^ f^ 
that the bearing of witness will persuade. Such a warrant consti- 
tutes,\if not exactly a rhetorical theon^, at leastfan^^^^^ about social 
control, and we do welh t^^^^^ - 

There are two assumptions behind thl 
and the other ohtological— that solicit our attentioni-^^^^ 
logical assumption w£^ of the efficacy of \vhat I want to call the 
Syengalian effect, and the ontological assumption— more familiar 
to those who followed King's career-~was that the world is innately 
just. The two assumptions, while distinguishable, are intimately 
related. L: • 

Let us consider the less familiar assumption first: the Sven- 
galian effect. It was in the latter part of the 18th century that 
P. A. Mesmer, a Viennese physician, propounded the doctrine of 
animal magnetism, a clever and wholly mistaken doctrine designed 
to account f or what we now know to have been hypnosis. Through- 
out the 19th century, Mesmer's doctrine of animal magnetism, r 
lentlessly modified by his many disciples, fascinated a vast public 
in this country and throughout Europe, and the more the doctrine 



was modified to attribute special "magnetic" powers to the mes- 
merist, as hypnotists were then called, the more fascinating it 
became/ The rage of popular interest in this phenomenon probably 
reached its peak near the end of the 19th century with the publi- 
cation of George DuMaurier's immensely successful novel, Trilby. 
Trilby was an innocent maiden who fell under the influence of 
an unforgettable character named Svengali; By placing her in 
hypnotic trances, Svengali was able to make Trilby sing niore 
ravishingly than the nighteng^le. Trilby's career flourished ^un til, 
alas, Svengali died, and without ^^ h^ master/ Trilby could sing no 
morcr - Z : ^^ r^^ Y^^^ ZZ^V£^^ - o::- vv^r Z;^ ?^ 

Svengali hypnotiMd^^^^^^ 
her. ^ The Taw potency within him-^his^mag^ 
through His retinaland eh^^^^ 
windpw into the soul>iand by^^ 
lished, animaVjnagnetism was^^^i^ 
psychicippwer^a potency of ^ 
subjugate the soul otjhfe^^^s^^^ 

this pattern b^^^^ 
theit relationships^thr^^^^ 
in time, it alsoi acquired a distinct moral- colo 
pppular hi the lQth and earlier 20th c^^ 
ous soul that vposajssed fa kind^^^ 

could not r SIS /with Syeng iig^te a^ffeminine will to/a Mascu- 

line one, but it did have the power/to_ render wickedrie^^^ im^t<Brit/ 
When virtue finally triumphed in ^the melodrama 
not quit the stage/ with/an amble.: He skulked away ^ 

from the virtuous hero, both hands/he^^^^ 

outward as if to: tjirn away the niys of ::go6dness which,/l^zthey 

penetrated him, wpuld/ destroy/ his identi^^^^^ 

into some otter £md betterj>ersona. ^ /^ z^;:- /? /-v^ v 

The same principle turns up ey(^^ 
where an innocent: needs only to hold up a crucifix to ward of f the 
fienri. pracula cannot bear tbj look at the crucifix/ without being: 
estroyedV Thez icon bears the prepotency/that, in earlier popular 
drama, a persona may have borne. / \ ~ 

The Svengalian/effect^the principle that a virtuous spirit is 
prepotent— was a conviction/ that Martin Luther Kihg^ 
acted upon. He repeatedly voiced his belief in the capacity of heroic 
emanations to destroy, evil= by /transmuting/it into a more benign 
form. It was his faith that a people sick fwith prejudice could not 
persist in their/sickness once they had filled their eyes with moral 
heroism. This principle gusuranteed the efficacy of bearing witness 
and constituted the secular and pra^atic sanction for suffering 
the violence of bigots. And the/principle is hot nearly so archaic 
as some of my earlier examples may have suggested/ 
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To this day, the non-verbal expression of shame or embarrass- 
ment is to cast the eyes downward, away from whomever one has 
offended. And to this day also we have an elaborate set of moral 
inferences that we draw from a shifty eye or from a steady gaze. 

Less liberated from the moral economy behind melodrama than 
we may like to suppose, we still are prone to require a steady gaze 
from anyone whom we regard as honest or straightforward. When 
we confront the shifty-eyed, our inference is either that the person 
is not honest with us, or that he is shy. In sum, we are disposed 
to infer, frbm.dur readin^^^ 

tude tp^md us^aty in: intc^jiei^m ^ ^ v 

: Whateyet^Jhe^^ 

the eyes^and^ Ivhaye no ideS^ what thej^ may be^ 
itself has been^firmly esta^ 

of popular theatre smd comabn behavior as expressive of internal 
states. We take thelbehiviorj of e^^^^ 

More to the point; ^ take it a^ a reflection of attitude toward our- 
selyes if ^we are the principal object ii£ the field %f-^ion, and in 
consequence^ we" attitudinize responsi^^^ Vattitud^s of 

our owi toward^^^^ person attitudes. 

- A^^ 

other, and the winner— one whose gaze has not fUnche<d w 
his opponent; has turned away iri-^ 

of test of strength. The outcome or the: co^^ arbitrary 
and unmieaningj like a coin toss^^^ 

skill, as we ordiharily iund^ Rather, it in- 

vplves the establishment ^and conf innation of > a : relat 

power. The outcome of the^game registers; on 

order* Its effects may be short^Uved, but-the immediate^^^^^ 

to the ig^me are, however temporary, if a hierar^^^^^^ 

established, a relationship) of masterly and^ deferential or of better 

and worse; ^ ^ / : : > 



The game of out-staring is not confined to children, though 
when: adults play it, it is filled with complex moral meaning. I 
remember once, in a restaursmt, filling with rage at a woman at a 
nearby table who would not take her eyes off me and whose stare 
was coldlyi^nflirtatious. Later, in 

evidently had a thyroid problem^ and that her tumid, unblinking 
eyes were the effects of an illness. The discovery filled me with 
remorse, not for anything I had done, but for the harsh moral 
judgment I had made. That nioral judgment and thei grounds for 
it are both worth notice. 

Once we recognize the existence of these common conversations 
of eyes and the little games of competition ^nd seduction we play 
with them, it is less^ifficult to understand the extension of these 
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games into larger scale maneuvers where the fixity of a stare may 
have political consequences. 

It is not "the eye alone that has potency in these games; it is 
the eye as an instrument of the will. The games are dances of pure 
social relationship, and their issue is always a social arrangement 
of some kind. It is evident, then, that the subtle minuet of gazes 
and glances may be surrogate to a more prepossessing social con- 
test, and may be invested with all the significance of a much larger 
pattern of relationships. And it is^evident, too, that the game of 
eyes may be playe oa> a larger ,stage,:tha^^^ the inteiperijonai, 
involving grosser senses more accessible to a vast v public than is 
the^ look in an ey^. C ^ ^ \ ; : ^^y^^ y^^^/ '--/^ 

An actor on a stage or a speaker :bn a platform cahn5t do much 
withvtheir? eyes. In a close-up on a^^^^ 

transmit a heavy freight of information with the slightest nuance 
of^an eyelid; : but that sam^ actors 

from the balcony— has to eihproy grosser movements to transmit 
an equal amount of information,v^^a^^ 
King's. The rules that govern the gam% of e^^ 
extra-verbal strategies, but the vastriess off^ 
remoteness: of his audience; even 'with the help of televi^ re- 
quired that King's moves in the game be^iarge and: perceptible 
Irbm: a distance. ; > : s '^^^ ? \ 



His role in th at game was con tiriually reinf orced by his verbal 
messages, espedally by the recurrence through his speeches of a 
virtually Zoroastilan imagery in which light and darkness grappled 
for the soul of the country and, in unconscious defiance of Stokely 
Carmichaers "Black is beautiful" Slogan, it ^as^^^^^^ that ^as 
bound to win. But most important, he shWed himself ;^unfllnching, 
amidst peril. He made himself a moral hero and, to^^ m 
risks,:iie conducted repeated pubj 

He constantly sought visibility in order to crush a visual iniquity. 
The consequences were to assert ^^a^^ 

and to compel his adversaries either to acknowledge t^^ rectitude 
of his cause or to turn their eyes from him. ; 

Earlier I mentioned: that there was a second assumption ac- 
companying King's belief ih ithe Svengalian effect, and that as- 
sumption was of a world innately just. His phrase,= "Unmerited 
suffering is redemptive," was but one of his many expressions of 
this assumption. "Unmerited suffering": The implication is that 
there may be suffering that is merited, and hence: that even plea- 
sures and pains are subject to the principle of equity. "Unmerited 
suffering is redemptive": But even if willful misdeeds may not 
have been expended to purchase pain, even if the pain is gratuitous, 
then the pain will constitute the :payment, and redemption will be 
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what is bought. And what value Is there in this compensation? 
Simply, the prepotency of soul that the redeemed possess; their 
radiant power to render ineffectual their unredeemed enemies and 
to triumph over them by tiani>forming their wickedness. And what 
do the wicked expend? They pay to the last measure, for it is 
themselves that finally they lose. They do not possess themselves. 
Rather, they are possessed. .They have identities, but too fragile 
to survive the power, of virtue. 

King did, then, directly engage the two gteat issues of Identity 
and Power; His respl^^^ 

of a moral hero displayihg the Jjutward and visible signs of an in- 
ward andTspifltual grace; and his resolution dr^^^ 
postulate a world in which^^s^ 

King's position was (expressed with perfect^ the^ 
sermonic^style. ^ That style itself would have evoked many of the 
tonaf associations of his position, even- if he had not so = Explicitly 
held: thif position. ALrid^ W 

virtual jextensions oflthej^ ^ V ; v 

His movement found special^^resonance with three grbups: 
members: of the clergy, ideSUstic white young people, and Blacks. 
The clergy— but a short time ago, a politically .negligible group in 
this country— found embodies in; the Movemei^^ 
the.Movement^its stylev its strategies, its 

on its adherents ,^and its , unvoiced assumption s^a complete ex- 
pression of their own faith, consonanfr to the last detail,^ 

The white young, passing tpotigh-their^o^^^ 
in a sqciety that has evolved ho. rite of passage and that has, in 
consequencerrmaSe y^^^^ 
in the persona postulated by the Mo 

potentiality for themselves : comporting with their anguish in^ its 
austerity, and compensating ^^ f^^^^ estrangement^ in its quiet 
certitude: The iritdxicatiori of that hi^roic^model has not yiet^bVen 
spent. The best of them still want to be heroes. But, reared in 
their secular, suburban homes, these childrenf of accountants and 
bankers and osteopaths could not indefinitely sustain the spiritual 
ontology. The Movement met the personal needs of the white 
young, but being young is transistoigr, and the culture that, through 
an oversight of tradition, created a social hiatus for them during 
their late teens, was ready with pre-established routines to claim 
them again in their early twenties— that, or disengage them totally 
with a war that corrupted what it did not kill. 

Finally, the Blacks. They had not been given by this country 
a single role to play that was unchallenged, hot a solitary model 
that did not involve either social abrasion or self-abasement. 
While the white young were without clear indices of social defini- 
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tion because they were young, the Blacks were equally bereft be-- 
cause they were black; and youth, after all, is a condition from 
which one recovers. The Blacks, then, responded to King's model. 
Thousands of them endured the trial of heroism— suffered, ac- 
cepted, intensified the inner fire, and bought redemption. But 
some of the Black young found, in the end, that the ontic side of 
King's ideology was not working, that their world was not innately 
just. They began evolving a new foundation for asserting their 
claims, and they sought different models for their guidance. 

Power, of course, is still ji theme---very .much a theme.i And 
yeti the treatihent 6^^^ 

vocal than it had been %ith King^ King did ^^^^^ tsilk of 

power, and when :he didr>it seemed almost with^ distress: at the* 
necessity; but he displajr^ 
But now that we ti^ 

less^of it. That; is probably: because a different sort of power— a 
more^elusive and difficult kind of powe^^ 

Any really satisf actpry ac^^^^ 
as -a revolutionary :literateur r^oul^^^^ 
theme what I have omitted; here: :the Ch^ 

frbih which he drew so^^te devia- 
tion frdm Christian ^^t^ 

nouemeht of that career. ^ ^ ;i : ^ 

There were formsrof Manichean^^^ which held that the devil 
himself deserved reverence because he created opportunities for 
Go^ to: do good. There was an insight buried in that heresy: the 
acknowledgment that; a really /grand a^ tension required 

really grand and cosmic countervailing forces, that a f oiK^orthy 
of God had to be a divinei equivalent. Hercules, af ter all^ is not 
exalted by the act of swatting a^^^^^^^ The dialectlc^of heroism re- 
quires great adversities, and great adversaries to administer them. 
King, however, sought the heroic mode in ^ bourgeois democracy 
where his enemies \^ere cautious little men fighting witte the 
subterranean weapons of oM and feenteel equivo- 

cation. King needed something worthier to hurl himself against. 

And even the manner or his dying was a cheat The violent 
killing of a hero provides a sense of disquieting completeness. 
There is a dreadful symmetry to the horror for which the history 
of mattyrdom hasrprepared us. But to be shot from the shadows 
by a petty thief frustrates the pattern. It is to be cheated of a 
final testing of strength; it is to be robbed of a discovery of one's 
limits and thus prevented from that ultimate realization of identity 
that a killing struggle makes possible; 

The death was tragic, but not tragic on a legendary scale« It 
was tragic in being an irremediable misfortune— tragic in the way 
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that the gallant tramp at the end of City Lights is tragic, for he 
is crushed not by the combined strengths of his formidable adver- 
saries, but by the expression of an attitude so petty that to defend 
against it would be an unheroic preoccupation. 

King was compelled to play his role in a world that will neither 
acknowledge the inherent power of virtue and thus endow it with 
power through that very acknowledgment, nor reserve for the 
heroic actor an ambiance comporting with his measure. 

Perhaps oiff public life is too tawdry for heroism. Perhaps 
there are tgo;many interm6diaries-between t 
^rtce, for ho matter hb^ pure his own acts, there afe^ aiwaysr the 
flashbulbs tb remind him of the parasites battening on his passion . 
And even the death of this hero^this good man— was of such a 
character that: 0 infected withvshame. 

The European liberals, w 
of the Gestapoy died g^eatly;^^ T^ 

not vof _ their; deaths^ because the^ slain -by a state machine 
that was unadultofated evil, arid 

compromised. Tlieir deaths in^such - circumstsSces ^redeemed t 
values. To be niurdereli by Nazis was a morbid honor.; T^^ 
honors possible iri a diseased stateVare morbid !ones^>Bu^^^ 
not postulate that the state^^/to^^^^ 

so diseased; Sickly, yes ; but bearing within iit the capacity for 
health, and it was to that capacity that King therapeutically ad- 
dressed himself r ^ 

King, however, was killed by a man of no moml significance. 
His death resolved nothing; it completed nothing; It cleansed no 
witness and fulfilled no irony; Its only lesson was that the moral 
hero^ thatiKingv^becameAiSr^^^^^ though 
we may flirt with drama ij^ i^^^^ we do not provide it; a 

theatre in wMch it csm be played out. If we had a public life in 
which King's heroism could w^^ triumohs, it would be a mbre 
convulsive life than it; wasiwhen he was murdered; I^^ 
life of splendid; and fateful battles, ;a moreii3erilous smd passionate 
l!fe: disruptive, fatiguing and harsh. It would be a life of burning 
cities and angry ihobs. It would, in short, be the sort of public life 
that ^began developing in this country^ after King's Movement had 
passed its apogee. The violence of that life would have repelled 
King, but its moral intensity is a measure of the revolution that 
King has wrought in us all. 

FOOTNOTES 

* Quoted by Robert Mazzocco in his review of Andy Warhol's a. The 
New York Revieto of Books^ XII (April 24, 1969), 34. 
"" Cvoxie Brlntoti, The Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1957), 215. 
'Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution (Ann Arbor, 1960), 228. 
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THE OPEN POEM IS A NOW POEM: 
DICKEY'S MAY DAY SERMON 

by Thomas O. Sloan 

Li/e has passed judgment on James Dickey: he has been called 
"the hottest of emerging U. S. poets.'" But Life's critical accolades 
are always dubious honors-^yen when they are not disproved by 
Time. Anyway, to call a poet "hot" is surely ambiguous in this age 
of McLuhan. "Hot" in the/McLuhan sense-Hspoken ot a medium 
with high: deffinition requiring dhl^^ 

the word to be applied to rmodem poetry g^herallyr Dickey's poetry 

particularly. In factV Dickey could be: caU a ven^ V^cdol'' poet : 

the printediversions of^his late^^^^ 

tivity; thoughzl2s words a^^^ 

of mbderh print, they march across the page w 

obscurity of spontsineous speech literally transcribed; Here we may 

move toward my thesis. Dickey 

ther spokeu wordr is.: Ih^h^^ longest p^emV^hich is the iSibject of 
this paper, it is speech which is both the agent of change in the 
poeih's action and the poet's major^rhetorica^s The printed 

version is only a baxe abstraction bf sound, the true medium of 
the poem--and this ^spoken medium is both the message and the 
massafee.r y --- f . r: : ^ y ^ ^ 

1 shoidd like to begin my, exami^^^ plac- 
ing into perspective the visual implications of the term which 
Dickey himself has applied to his later pp^^^ 

V P^^^^ "open'' poems. The term may be a 

one, for= it may present to; 

or a place where there are no barriers^or at least easily transcend- 
able ones. Indeed, Mcty Day Sermon is abo1u t a breakihg-d^^ of 
barriers, including those^ imposed; by rigidvca^ 
Its long title: itself indicates that the speaker has left: one category 
or confinement to addressfherself to a larger audience: May Day 
Sermon to the Women, of Gilmer County, Georgia, Hy d Woman 
Preacher Leaving the Baptist Churph:" i- 

Because it is a poem about "openness," it is a poem of revolt 
and as such fits well the topic of our s^^pbsium. As a matter of 
fact, some of its first readers found it literally revolting. Soon 
after the poem first appeared in the Atlantic in Aprili 367, a mah 
who signed himself "the founder of the Poetry Society of New 
Hampshire" wrote a letter to the editor insisting that the Atlantic 
apologize to "the good people of the ;Baptist denomination as well 
as to the Wgh art of poetry,'" When barriers fall within this poem, 
reverberations apparently challenge the stability of othfer barriers 



as well, such as those between real and imaginary, literature and 
society, even (p^tcc Misters Arnold and Eliot) poetry and religion. 
Some barriers in the establishment seem as susceptible to sound 
as the walls of Jericho. " 

It is sound which brings down the barriers within the poem 
and which, for some people, sets off threatening echoes. Conse- 
quently, the visuality of "openness" cannot fully express what 
happens in this poem and how it happens— or, for that matter, to 
express what Dickey himself means by "openness." To realize what 
happens in^this poem we must conceive^of its\ experience ih^ tenris 
of vsom^thing ;more:^tha^ After all, sound-^par^ 

ticulafly the sound of the sp^^^ resonate 
through space, itr affects bur se^^ time a^ welir tHm^^ 
anS ;tmporaZ^:effects::cannot^^^^b^^ 
models. T: wish ta takerthi^ 

the realm where oral interpreters live: these effect^ they 
constitute a process or: field of ener^, arc at oidds with the effects 

of ;;writtem la^ : Vr;: ^ v 7 " ~ > — — 

Writers^such as H;^ 
have persuasively aii^ued that it :is= difficult for us 
the ,predse, creat^ive nature of oralVlah^age-so long as betwe^^^ 
the idea of it and its actuality falls the shadow^^o^^ 
we think:;of >a word,: we lend to think ofiit as a sequehce^^^^^^ letters 
—linear, abstract; sm in the great 

orderly systemsVof thought which rhave p^^^ 
living and dying. Visual language scientizes speech. It 
it, presents only its skeleton. Certainly itils true that from this 
skeleton the full body of the utterance may be reconstructed. But : 
if McLuhan is right, msuiy of us gave up t he work/ of recons trug- 
tiorivan^ tor generWons^referredvto w^^^^^ 
of discourse. Some pbets, like Blake^pbirited the 
major shift in our thinking about language did not come about 
until the; new electronic media fishered in t era 
and began"what may be the most significant re^^^ 

Perhaps we should call Dickby's poem also a "n6w" poem. 
Like the "now" generation, it makes its /presence felt. And -it does 
this by being very ihuch/in with the- current/revolution in language 
—as I hope to show with this ai^ument: iDicA:ey^^^^^ dnd 
space the temporaUty an^^ ioofd: The 

poem defies a silent perusuar of its words on the printed page^ 
It demands ai* oral reading* Once the printed page is translated 
faitb sound, the poem; becomes what bur vemsicular calls "a go&ig 
thing" or "a happening"--a process within which space is open, 
objects and images are changeable, and time is non-linear. 
Through the sppken word, the poem is made to happen noiiJ. This 
strategy does violence to the "literacy" of bur "literary" language. 
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- That other kind of violence, which pervades the images and actions 
of the poem, is a subject I shall return to later. The violence which 
demands our attention first is that defiant illiteracy which is 
Dickey's major rhetorical strategy. * 

In their study entitled "The Consequences of Literacy," Jack 
Goody and 5fen Watt argue, in part, that the temporal effect of 
written or printed discourse is to create a wedge between the past 
and the present moment.^ In an oral culture, the past is always 
present. Because there are no written records, there can be no 
critique of the past, ho searching- through evidence for the: way 
things '^really^ were;" And : if iwha:t is known " of the past ^eems 
irrelevant, .'or curious, or out of s present, the? teller 

merely alters his stdi7-^hot to m the facts but^o 

make histdrj^ (perhapsrwe should read that as "hisVstbry'O^^^^^ 
.needs and femper of^^the present m 
spoken wordr before literal 
force of its immediacy: In ^^0^^^ 
is npt^^only something which happe^^^ 

which inhabits space^and, more than ^that, something which can 
be fixed in space :in such a: way that it can serve as a tool to 
record previously lived "e^^^ 
understand an oral culture and to^^ u^ 

need to think of a ^ word lessf^s something that records and more 
asksdmethirig that^ppens:^^^^^ r^^\ ;^ ^^y: ^ ^^ 

So far as Dickey's work isl concern the "open" poem will 
always be a "now'' i^oem whenever its ^nedium is primarily the 
spoken word. Speech, Ong argues, is^^'necessarily an events 
action, an indication of :the present use of power (since it lsv^ome- 
thing going on), and thus isrof a p^^^ 
ty.-'^ . When speech brings ^a 
it m^kes objects a^^^ 

and association, in thxie out of any mind. This worl^ 

nature "open." The temporality of speech is also^^^t 

of the "now,*V the present moment---both are^^^^m^ 

at the instant when: they: are coming into existence, which i^ 

the same instant when they cease to exist. 

Of course, I am not arguing thatiDickey's poem is an oral 
poem in the ancient meaning of the term. The poem Is repeatableV 
Like a genuine revolutionary's, its voice will-ire the 
future. We have the printed record— though we will misapprehend 
if we mistake the printed record for the poem itself. In fact, pur 
experience of the poem must lie in the tension Uetween our literate 
responses to it as a repea table object and our^ sense of it as a 
temporal event. The tension is analogous to the conflict within 
the poem's persona, the woman preacher, who sees the words of 
the Bible, who has read the law and the prophets, but who on the 



other hand is aware of the insistent, contrary reality of her im- 
mediate emotions. Moreover, I am not even arguing that Dickey's 
poem is unique in the annals of printed poetry/ We have always 
had two kinds of printed poems: poems of statement, which are 
aimed at locking into time a clear-cut observation about human 
experience; and poems of happening, which have sought to per- 
vade the present moment with a meaningful pattern of experience. 
The former exploit the solidity and permanence of print, the latter 
the fluidity and temporality of speech. Dickey's -poem belongs to 
the latter type. But the, way he accomplishes his happening should 
h(§ighten pur:m 

in litjerdtiwrej iSpeechris a^ areSjoe:ns?bf 

happening. But the nsme liierd^^ 

assurance that the speech /has been literally^transcr^ bed. 

lie thbse tensions il refer^^^ 

of^bur oraZ^pprdaches to aS 

ofhappening.^W 

timev If the poet wishes ^t 

plies, rather than, say, a z^^ 

the strategy whereby: we s 

repqrd with the poem itself./ TO 

izedi in our own era by James/Joyce and Ezra Pound Ts the strategy 
of the /spoken word^/ particularly as - -heard \>in eximp^^^^ 
speec/i. The continuing successful tise^^f vthis strategy accounts 
in part for the strangeness, even the obscurity of^^M^ 
PQetTyr--includlnY, / ; / ^ \ / \ 

Let us review Dickey's use of this strategy/^first^^ 
terms and then in the poem Itself. The strategy W£us :de veloped -- In 
his carjeer, he tells us, in three/stages. He/realized^ first, t>-at a; 
thin nanrativeFthread wovjsnf into the f^^ 
reader's curI6sity,^^^^ b^^ 

interest in 'what happens next,' a curiosity that only narrative 
can supply and satisfy/' Secondly^tDickey^s 
that I worked most fruitfully In cases in which there was no clear- 
cut distinction between what was actually/happening and what 
was happening in the mind of a character in the poem: I meant 
to try to get a fusion of Inner and: outer states, of dre^^ 
and illusion where everything partakes of the prota^^^^^ 
processes and creates a single impression." The second Idea^^^^dis- 
rupts the linearity of the first-^for, 

the thin narrative thread is wove^ Into a rich texture of sound 
that defies the inevitable past tense of narrative. ''Everj^hlng'' 
:is to partake "of .the prptagonist's^m And that 

means that whenever the protagonist Is also the persona/ 1 
tral speaker in the poem, everything is to partake of everything 
else. Not only time, but space barriers are to be crbssed. In Dickey's 
work, these Ideas led thirdly to the creation of what he calls "open" 



poems, poems that achieve "an optimum 'presentational immediacy,' 
a compulsiveness in the presentation of the matter of the poem 
that would cause the reader to forget literary judgments entirely 
and simply experience.'" The final barriers to be crossed are the 
ones between the poet, the persona, the poem, and the reader. 
One is to be brought into the presence of the other, I believe, by 
means of the spokeq word. ^ ^ ^ 

In turning now to MayDai/ Sermon and speaking first of its 
temporal element,^it will be:^u^^^ 
by Robert Belbofi between /£c^^^ 

the time-in-the-story; the time encoihpaM^ 
which: are Narrated within a poe^^^^ Structurar time is 

the time it takes to read ttie:^^^ 

Sermon encompasses a few hours on a' late evening^^in^^^spring in- 
Georgia.vriaeduced to its minimum details, this is the story the 
-womsm preacher tells: A poor backwbod 

even fierce believer in the f Bible ('*The^Lord's own man,'' the 
preacher calls him) , -becam 

daughter had a secret >lover--^a brie-eyed youngs mechanic who 
would come to th^^^^^^ 

lashed his> nude daughtery;o a post in the barn and beat her with 
a willow branchV The . daughter's screams of def iaaice and pain 
filled the night. Later she rose from her b and; seizfai^ an axe 
and an ice-pick, drove the axe through the father's head and the 
ice-pick through one bf his e^^ to the barn;^ she 

set all the animals freer Gathering up all her clothes, though still 
nude hewelfr she joined her to^ 

into^the night So toldV the s^^^ gruesomeriess of a 

newspapjer account^ its potentially mythic features uriredeems^^^^ 
even by ^the Vpresen t-tense con ventibris of^ a headlined HoMver, 
when woven into theiiW^^^ story is nbt 

simply retold. It is made to happen in the present jioment. The 
fictiye time becbmes fused with the structurar time. 



The structural time of the poem is around 25 minutes— a not 
unusual length for a sermon, though perhaps a bit short for a 
Southern Baptist sermon. Yet the only meaningf ur way to conceive 
of; the poem's structure is in terms of this struct ural time, tike 
speech,; the poem transpires in time. It does riot occupy space; I 
think we shall be mided if we endeavor/ poem's 
structure in ^ven swdHy visual terms— such as lines ofr uniform or 
corresponding lengths,^^mosaic of metrical feet, rhsmie schemes, 
stanza forais.^ The pcGin's appearance on the page will upset our 
conventional expectations of how verse should look. It will drive 
the visuaUy-trained grammarian wild. It will seem strangle to any 
reader— except possibly those who have seen a literal tri^nscription 
of extemporaneous speech. It will sound strange to all but those 



who have experienced the fundamentalist sermon— which is a 
sermon that is actually composed extemporaneously before the 
congregation. I think that the structure of this poem is best con- 
ceived of when we think of it as an extemporaneous sermon. 
Though it is not, strictly speaking, an oral poem, it makes use of 
structural conventions inherent in this most viable modern relic 
of ancient modes of oral composition. r 

The extemporaneous sermon^that homiletic method so ab- 
horred by^ Anglican, priests in the Counter-ref ormation— has pr^^^ 
cursors deep within prim The monirn^ntal 

work of Milinan;Parry^and A^^^ described for us the 

: methods of composing ippetry, particularly epic tales,: iS a Jpfe- 
r literate age." Some of these methods we may still see at work to- 
day Jif fundamentalist sermonizing: a^^ 
audience in a clearly definable b 
proceeds to deyelbp^^^^ 

a rhythmical struct^^^^ and in psurt 

by the exigencies of oral pefforms^^^ 

The preacher,r as / we know,\will begin -wit h a text which^ he ih- 
terprets---usirig his voice to free the lK)rd's wbf d: irom the pa^^^ 
He exppundsron, the text, bftehtimes freely ranging over^ of 
subjects, some of jthem only remotely relate each other or to 
the text, speaking as the spirit: i^^^ him. His formulas are a^^^^ 
dresses to :the audiencere"0, brethren ! .r r > O Ch^^ ! vv .V . 
Listen, my friends. ; .5 7." His themes are commonplaces involved 
in expounding on a text; the most importaiit of these common- 
places is the final exhortation to : the congregation to come ^ f or- 
wardv^lto make a decisionVfor ChrisJ^^ 
between the text^of the Lord's/^prd a^^ 
of these formulas and themes, Irom s 

: rafter-ringing exhorts^^^^^^^ /The tradition and exigencies of oral 
pertormance before this audience are bM^^^ the funda- 

mentalist churchmember^^ 

preacher brought a good messageV^ The source of the message is 
the spirit, the brihger of the word from God and efficient cause 
of the preacher's rhetoric. ; 

Such is the structure of May Day Sermon. The preacher has 
her congregationv but we are meant to believe it consists of all the 
women of Gilmer Gounty. She has her text, the narrative just 
reviewed." She creates her sermon, although this is not a Sunday 
morning sermon but a May Day^ Sermon arid it is delivered outside 
the church. The speaking situatiori within which the poem "hap- 
pens" is difficult to visualize because it is^ymbolic— as I shall dis- 
cuss later, it is what all the actions and agents in the poem are in 
the process of becoming, a, renewable force. Nonetheless, the situa- 
tion is tangible enough for the poem to utilize the conventions of 
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fundamentalist sermonizing. Although the preacher in this case 
is a woman—and even though the woman recognizes that she has 
performed a man's role in preaching— a woman preacher would 
not be considered unconventi(nal in the fundamentalist church, 
which is, paradoxically, one of the most liberal in allowing women 
into the ministi^. 

Her formulas are addresses to her congregation: "Children," 
she says over and over again. "Listen v . . O sisters , • , p daugh- 
ters . . And her formulas are alco repeated phrases, images, 
mottfs:_ "each year at this time,'* "t^^^ 

"snake." Her: themes are the telling: of the story, the fulfillment 
of: her ^Jtext," and: the continuous exhortations to the women to 
"rise up'^to^rise up and meet not the:Eterrial Bridegroom but the 
very real and earthy lover, to answer the call of the ^^s^ 
moves through all nature and renews itself each soring. These 
formulas and themes break up the linearity^of the narrative. They 
make the poem seem discontinuous: and freely associative,- like" 
impassioned speech, an effect enhanced by the accumulative move- 
ment of utterances suchas : ^ 

^ Listen listen like females each year 

In May O glory to the sound: the sound of your man gone wild 
With love- in the woods 

Little wonder that the poem seems a jumble to those unused to 
Zistenfnfif /or structure. Its appearance on the page offers visual 
clues to speech phrases— the basic "foot" of Dickey's metric. The 
total rhythmical structure defies visual conception-^but it is ap- 
prehensible by the ear once we know how to listen. 

In the process of speech/ trans- 
formed but brought into a unique existence. Time in this pbemi 
can be conceived of asfthe fourth dimension of the poem's spatial 
objects. The woman preacher claims that each year at this time 
she will be speaking this sermon. She tells the story in theVpresent 
tense— not even in the virtual present tense of narrative con veh- 
tions, not recreating the story but creating it in the present and 
through it participating in the emotions and motivations of the 
daughter. She herself becomes a part of the force which pervades 
all life, which renews itself in time, and which challenges all 
barriers to its strength, including the most rigidly held categories 
of thought. The woman is leaving the Baptist Church-^a move- 
ment in space which has its implications in time: her spoken word 
is leaving its container, and like the spoken word of ancient myths 
regains not merely its oracular qualities but that potential which 
it had "in the beginning" to create life. 

Her word crosses barriers in space, blurring visual distinctions 



between images. All male images in the poem become fused, and 
so do all female images. The Lord, the Bible, God, the snake, the 
lover— th^se images flow into one another before our eyes, form- 
ing an almost overwhelming communion. The Lord gives men all 
the help they need to drag their daughters into barns. The Bible 
speaks like a father gone mad. Jehovah appears as a snake. The 
girl as she is being beaten seems to be dancing with God. The 
father, too, appears as a snake— his legs disappearing into the fog, 
his body "Lashing" on the floor where he is brought down by the 
axe. The snake with its cast-off skin, the lover's i penis and its 
cast-off. rubber, Vthe/f ox hide^^ 

center pole, hails in the wood, and the throbs of lust in the flesh 
^all these images partake of each other. All lafe manifestations 
of a natural force— as proclaimed in: a re^ 

Sisters, understand about men anci sheaths: 
About nakednessy understand ho W/^utter flies, amazed pass out 
Of their natal silks how rthe:^^^^ 

bursts, V V r c ^ 

Through himself and leaves himself behind how a man casts 

finally ' . 

Off even^hing that shields him from another beholds his loins 
Shine with his children forever burn with the -very juice 
Of resurrection: such shining is how the spring creek comes 
Forth from its sunken rocks it is how the trout *foams and 

turns on 

Himself heads upstream, breathing mist like water, for the cold 
^ Mountain of his birth flowing, sliding in and through the ego- 
maniacal sleep of gamecocks • shooting past a man with one 
new blind 

Side who feels 1 his skinned penis rise like aV fish through the 
dark ^ : V - : 

Woods, in a strange lifted-loving form a snake about to burst 

Through itself on May Day and leave behind on the ground 
still . 

Still the shape of a f ooled thing's body: 

The daughter's mutilation of her father's corpse so that it becomes 
one-eyed like her lover seals the participation of air male images 
in each other. 

All the female images in the poem represent the other side 
of the natural force which is dra\vn irresistibly into life at spring: 

Listen: often a girl in the country, 
. Mostly sweating mostly in spring, deep enough in the holy 
Bible 

Belt, will feel her hair rise up arms rise, and this not any wish 
Of hers 
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The woman preacher herself is drawn. And as she tells the daugh- 
ter's story, she screams and cries as she feels both her pain and 
her bliss. But in her role as preacher she. has something of the 
man's role to perform, too. Thus at the first of the poem she casts 
herself into the image of the snake and participates with the 
father in beating the girl: 

as she falls and rises. 
Chained to a sapling like a tractor WHIPPED for the wind 

in the willow \ 

Tree WHIPPED for Bathsheba and David WHIPPED for 

- - - f the^worhan taken v/' 
Anywhere anytime WHIPPED for the virgin sighing 7 bleed- 

- ' ' 'J. 7 ; > : : ing 

libm her body for the sap and gre year for her 

r " own good 

And evil ... ; ; r ^ _ : : v ; 7 ^ 

But it is the preacher's response as a woman: that allows 
participate most fully in the life force she actualizes through her 
speech. : : _ : y - 

The spirit of this life force is imaged by the fog, which rises 
from Nickajack Creek and appears a^ as a road. It becomes, 
in fact, the road on which the lovers disappear at the end of the 
poem.v This fog pervades the countryside, sweeping through barn " 
and house and across the boundaries of ther farm. Its whiteness, 
naturalness and freedom contrast with the "black box" of the 
Bible, The farm, with its boundaries, its animals in stalls and 
behind fences,;its fierce Lord, is "God's land,'' "the farm of God 
the father." Swept with fog it becomes "the black/ Bible's white 
swirliiig ground.'^ _ '-y: 

But if this is the spirit which ''glveth M^^^ that which takes 
life away are its ppposites: as I have called them, the containers. 
This is true of all spatial images in the ppeni, including the con- 
t^ned word. "The letter killethy Paul said. Only the written or 
printed word has letters. The Lord's word has no life when con- 
tained in the Bible— but when sot free it participates in the process 
of life: 

— each May you hear her father scream like 

God 

And King James as he flails cuds richen bulls chew them- 
selves whitef aced 
Deeper into their feed bags, and he cries something the Lord 

cries 

Words! Words! Ah, when they leap when they are let out of 

the-Bible's 



Black box they whistle they grab the nearest girl and do 

her hair up 

For her lover in root-breaking chains and she knows^ she was 

born to hang 

In the mid(Ue of Gilmer County . to dance, on May Day, with 

^ holy 
Words all around her with beasts with Insects .... 

Above all, the poem is an Indictment of containers, restrictions, 

barrier^including organized religion. The iather is like the 

vindictive God of the Old Te^stament. And when ce" speaks his^ 

voice is "like the Lord's voice tryM^^ way/ Outside the 

Bible.'* But evjgn that word: is 

it is thait; word--speciflcally,:a passag^^^^^ 

read aloud by the, father glv^^^ 

been waitihr fpr to bring^h^^ 

words, the Wein c this j)rocessvof U 

that are themselves in ^process " Lik^^^^ 

the poem uses a text and frees itself from the text. But unlike 

extemporanebus sem 

tory life accesslble in and through^^^^^^^^^^ 

taneous speech. The pata preacher argues, is 

"life-/ pain" which rises through the body "like the process that 
raised overhead'* the wlllow---whlch is "uninjured'^^even though 
its branches were broken by therf ather to ibrm a whlp^^t^^^ 
girl in his cruel parody/6f love-making. It is also like the p^^ 
of the preacher's :sermon---spon^^ but piurposive, creating 

synthesis, particlpatron, present stctualityy The Lord: belongs to 
the Bible, but there is yet another Word which Is to be found out- 
side: 



you cannot sleep with Jehovah 
Searching for what to be, on ground that has caUed Hind from 

His Book: 

Shall He be the pain in the willow, or the copperhead's kingly 

; \ ^ - : . > : ^ riding 
In kudzu, growing with vines toward the cows or the wild face 

working over 

A virgin, swarming like gnats or the g^rass of the west field, 

bending 

East, to sweep into bags and turn brown or shall He rise, white 

on white 

Prom Nickajack Creek as a road? 

The final confrontation In the poem is between whatever is 
static and contained and ^yhateyer is in process and free. Because 
the confrontation" is presented in speech— the spirit and the word 
—process and freedom arei victorious, and barriers are broken In 
both space and time. The letter of the law of both God and man 
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is broken* Yet because the speaker has so fully and freely par- 
ticipated she cannot condemn the daughter even for brutal mur- 
der. The daughter's action is tantamount to her own— a destruc- 
tion of restraints. The father had set up his barn as an Ark of 
the Lord and took his daughter there to beat her in front of the 
animals for her sins. But even that container will not hold. The 
daughter sets the animals free. The preacher's last words are "the 
barn wanders over the earth"— like Noah's Ark, but the animals 
are free. So far as the preacher is concerned, the temporal con-* 
fines of the^ story itself are broken. The lovers disappear into the 
fog to become part of that renewing life force to be celebrated by 
the preacher "each year at this time." The lovers, the preacher 
says, "entered my mouth your mind." Thus, the preacher's word 
not only removes the wedge which separates us from the past but 
also promises echoes into the future. Such are the barrier-break- 
ing reverberations of the word into whose presence she seeka to 
bring her audience— and, we may assume. Dickey seeks to bring us. 

There is, finally^ a more significant movement in the struc- 
ture of the poem than that between hermaneutics and exhortation, 
between expounding on the story and d^ecting the congregation 
to accept the story's meaning. And that movement is the woman 
preacher's movement toward the happiness of total surrender— in 
her words, "Joy": 

' joy like the speed of the body and rock-bottom 
Joy: joy by which the creek bed appeared to bear them out of 

the Bible , 

's farm .... 

This emotion is^ as it were, the proof of her cas^. The crude humor 
. in the poem, which serves as an ironic counterpart of the violence 
and brutality, is a manifestation of her joy. 

The woman preacher's speech is, then, a dramatization of the 
poem's action. But thinking of the poem in dramatic terms will 
short-circuit the poet's strategy in the creation of her character. 
The poem is not a dramatic monologue. The woman's character 
is not as clearly drawn as almost any persona is in, say, one of 
Robert Browning's poems. She is even less clearly drawn than 
Eliot's Tiresiab— though the male-female duality of her role makes 
that comparison tempting. If we try to take her literally as a 
fundamentalist preacher in a backwoods county in Georgia, we 
should find her speech style improbable. She is less a person than 
a voice, less a character than a kind of force — as she herself ac- 
knowledges at the end of the poem. Dickey's strategy here is to 
create a generalized persona, less in the manner of dramatic mono- 
logues and more in the manner of the traditional lyric voice. As 
he admits, his purpose is to "get a fusion of inner and outer states. 



of dream, fantasy, and illusion where everything partakes ^of the 
protagonist's mental processes and creates a single impression." 
The trappings of a specific locale, the conventions of extempor- 
aneous sermonizing, the suggestion of a dramatic persona are all 
set in action through the process of speech. The argument that 
the preacher makes, that she and they and the action are all sym- 
bolic of the joy-giving, renewable life force, is proved by her own 
emotion— and will be confirmed v/hen the reader, too, participates 
in that emotion. 

I have been arguing that this poem should be of interest to 
us for the way in which it asserts the creative force of the spoken 
word, partly through reasserting the ancient values of oral compo- 
sition. My concern in this paper has bieen rhetorical, in exploring 
the connections between the poem and us by means of certain 
experienceable strategies. I-realize that in making this search I 
have left many of the poem's details unexplored, most notably the 
details in which the poem reverberates with religious and sexual 
myths. The major rhetorical strategy which I have concentrated 
on is perhaps the most ancient and the most continuous of all 
creative strategies. Our religious myths give this strategy to God, 
the Divine Maker or Poet, who created the world by speaking. And, 
so far as we know, man's primary mode of intelligence, celebration, 
and magic has always been the stratego^ of speech, except for the 
brief period of its almost unrelieved *subversion by print. This 
ancient strategy is also at once, paradoxically, the source of this 
poem's modernity and the rationale of its violence. One seems 
necessarily to partake of the other. Much modem poetry is out- 
rageous, as this poem is, but purposefully so, and part of the out- 
rage is committed against our conventional notions of literature, 
letters, writing. I am not suggesting that violence may be the 
true art of our age or that whatever poem is violent is ipso facto 
modern. I am suggesting that what is happening now may be re- 
lated in an important way to our rediscovery of the spoken word, 
and that violence seems naturally a part of what is happening 
now, and that whatever poem realizes the participatory nature of 
the spoken word deserves our attention now. 

Students of communication have described modern electronic 
media as extensions of man's voice, which have penetrated time 
and space and turned the world— in McLuhan's phrase— "into a 
vast global village." As Walter Ong states: 

Sound, bound to the present time by the fact that it exists 
only at the instant when it is going out of existence, adver- 
tises presentness. It heightens presence in the sense of the 
existential relationship of person to person (I am in your 
« presence; you are present to me), with which our concept of 
present time (as against past and future) connects: present 
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V 



time is related to us as is a person whose presence we experi- 
ence. It is "here/' It envelops us. Even the voice of one dead» 
played from a recording^ envelops us with his presence as no 
. picture can. Our sense of global unity is thus due not merely 
to the fact that information now moves with near-instanteity 
across the globe. It is also due to the electronically implement- 
ed presence of the word as sound." 

Perhaps, then, the urgency of our position in time and space is 
caused not simply by the imminent threat of complete annihila- 
tion—that may be too horrible a prospect even to contemplate or 
to keep unrepressed— but also by the speed, immediacy, extension, 
in short the presence of man's voice. Thanks to communication 
afforded to and by this voice, things can be made to happen every- 
where now. A riot in Berkeley, Tokyo, Paris is seen and heard in 
Chicago, New York, London within moments or at the most hours 
after it begins. The "now" generation has discovered that it can 
throw its voice even into remote deliberative bodies through the 
ventriloquism of violence. In fact, violent protest can now become 
the shout heard round the world. - Perhaps some historian in the 
distant future will look back on our epoch as a time of world 
revolution caused by modern communications media that para- 
doxically gave back to man his most primitive voice and restored 
to a complex technological society something of its gossippy small- 
town origins. Violence seems inevitably a method or an initial 
result of any great revolution. 

But violence also shares one important attribute with the 
spoken word: it, too, can "heighten presence." That attribute of 
violence is, I think, more relevant to the "now" generation and to 
Dickey's poem than the others. The present generation is called a 
"now" generation not simply because it is present now but also 
because the past has so little relevance and the future seems so 
full of destructive certainties that the only significant time for 
existence can be noto. The critic looks toward the past. The genu- 
ine revolutionary looks toward the future. The "now" generation 
seeks a way of living meaningfully in the present. Loving is one 
way. Violence is another. Both will break down barriers. Violence 
will break down the most insufferable barrier of all, anonymity. 
Moreover, it is not surprising that the rhetoric in modern protest 
utilizes methods akin to extemporaneous sermonizing. To scholars 
imbued with the methods of criticism, these protesting speakers 
seem anti-intellectual because they seem to convey no past sense, 
not even the "pastness" of having prepared to speak. When we 
turn to them as revolutionaries and ask the totally irrelevant 
question concerning their program for the future we receive the 
only relevant answer,, the continued presence of violent protest. 

Violence in Dickey's poem is inherently a part of the same 
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kind of rhetoric— less nihilistic, perhaps, though no less existential 
and no less a part, of the spoken word's field of energy. It is a way 
— perhaps a thoroughly modem way— whereby the poem creates 
the character of its presence and makes that presence felt through 
the action of bres^ing down barriers. It creates its presence 
through sound and in the process wreaks violence oh our con- 
ventional notions of literary language. This violence is epitomized 
in the actions and images within the poem itself. Perhaps violence 
is an inevitable method and result of creating "openness" now. 
On the other hand, the poem celebrates— in the way only the 
spoken word can celebrate^a renewing, ongoing life force by 
bringing us into the presence of that force. Its violence is the 
sound of categories crumbling. Its faith in the future is the promise 
of re-asserting its presence— less in the manner of violent protest 
than in the mariner of a re-affirmable myth concerning the cycle 
force of life. 

Peter Davison has argued that James Dickey is one of the two 
major poets of our age— the other being Robert- Lowell. Da^on 
finds Dickey's success to lie partly in the achievemerit of "a method 
which would enable him to move backward and forward in time 
as well as space."" I should argue that Dickey discovered that 
method in his full realization of the resonance of the spoken word. 
Dickey's own measure of success, as he himself has described it, 
is the degree to which he gets the reader to participate in the 
poem. When May 2}^i/ Sermon is read aloud, it places great de- 
mands on the performer but it leads inevitably to a kind of under- 
standing possible only through reading aloud. The arrangement 
of the words on the page, the absence of traditional grammatical 
helps, the association of images, the violence — these suddenly make 
sense. Meanwhile the oral reader is himself drawn into the power 
and energy of the poem. That, in part, is what this **new orality" 
in modern poetry is all about. But if what makes this poem so 
immediate, or relevant, or direct in its communication to us today 
is its "orality," that quality must be seen as an echo of the most 
ancient use of human speech: as a magical sound that creates 
presence. As Dickey has demonstrated, a poem does not need to 
be only the record of an experience. It can be, rather, the word 
whereby present life is created, resonating like a myth whose 
nature is the source of our immediate truth and of our faith in 
the future. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Paul O'Neil, *'The Unlikeliest Poet," Life, LXI (July 22, 1966), 68. 

'I shall refer to the text of this poem as it appears in Poems, 1957" 
1967 by James Dickey (Middletown, 1967), pp. 3-13. For her in- 
valuable assistance in explicating this poem I wish to express my 
gratitude to Mrs. Georgia Logan of the Department of Rhetoric, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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*See Atlantic, July, 1967, p. 26. 

'Chaytor was an early writer on this problem whose important 
work From Script to Prini (Cambridge, Eng., 1945) was seminal. 
Marshall McLuhan's The Guteriberg Galaxy (Toronto, 1962) bears 
directly on the problem of print-orientation, as does his Under^ 
standing Media (New York, 1964). Of Father Ong's brilliant writ- 
ings, from Ramtts, Method and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), to The Presence of the Worc^ (New Haven, 1967), most 
reference will be made^to the latest work, hereinafter referred to 
as Presence. - - 

Comparative Studies in Society and History, V (1963), 304-345. 
Presence, p. 279. 

'James Dickey, "The Poet Turns on Himself Babel to Byzantium: 
Poets and Poetry Now (New York, 1968), see esp. pp. 287, 290. 

'Robert Beloof, The Performing Voice in Literature {Boston, 1966), 
pp. 203-222. 

" A host of essays have charged that our concepts of prosody are 
disturbingly visual and thus fall behind modern developments; 
to cite two exaihples: dhad Walsh has an amusing account of 
his discovery, through reading aloud before college audiences, of 
the visualist tendencies of traditional poetry in "The Sound of 
Poetry in the Age of McLuhan," ^ooA; World ot The Chics^o Tri- 
bune (Oct. 15, 1967), p. 6. Charles Olson's popular essay on "Pro- 
jective Verse" is an attempt to articulate a prog^m for "open" 
verse as opposed to "closed" verse, "that verse which print bred"; 
see Olson's essay in Donald M. Allen, The New American Poetry 
(New York, 1960), pp. 386-397. 

Albert Lord's The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass., 1960), ad- 
vanced Parry's earlier research. 

^'I am tempted to compare this poem in this re;pect with Dickey's 
other long poem. Falling, which first presents its "text"— part of 
the recent hewsstory from the New York Times concerning an 
airline stewardess who fell to her death when an emergency door 
suddenly sprang open in midflight— and then expounds on the 
text in a style of extemporaneous speech similar to that in May 
Day Sermon. However, the style does not seem to work in Falling 
— partly, I think, because the full use of the conventions of ex- 
temporaneous speech are not employed, are not, for that matter, 
even appropriate, but mostly because the persona seems only to 
be a disembodied voice. Even the' generalized lyric voice when 
presenting the spoken word has to have a body. It has to resonate 

' from some perceptible "interior" regardless of how diffuse and 
symbolic. 

"Presence, p. 101. 

"Peter Davison, "The Difficulties of Being Major: the Poetry of 
Robert Lowell and James Dickey," Atlantic (Oct., 1967), p. 120. 



UTERATURE AND REVOLUTION: 
THE CASE OF THE SCARLET LETTER 

by David W. Noble - 

Thomas Kuhn, a physicist who has become a historian of 
science, has written a book, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 
which was published in 1962. Here Kuhn proposed a revblutionary 
new approach to the' study of the history of icierice^ The establish 
approach to the history ojf science, he declares, has b^en to see 
the individual scientist as making a specific contrib^^ 
growing scientific understanding of the universe. In this view, the 
history of science is that of-a steady progress of increasing; kno^lr 
edge made possible by particular discoveries of reality by particular 
individuals. Presumably, the individual scientist steps outside of 
cultural traditions which are ephemeral creations of human imagi- 
nation to find an aspect of immutable natural reality. It is Kuhn's 
argument, however, that such an individualistic analysis of the 
scientist and his discoveries is false. The meaningful entity which 
the historian of science must study, for Kuhn, is the community 
not the individual. And- if the historian analyzes the community 
of science, he discovers that the history of science is not one of 
steady and undramatic progress away from cultural traditions 
toward natural reality. Rather it is the dramatic history of the 
rise and fall of scientific commlunities based upon changing cul- 
tural traditions. 

Kuhn begins his argument from the logical position that for 
the inquiries made by the individual scientist to be called science, 
they must operate within the discipline of an establshed paradigm 
about the nature of reality. The individual scientist, in order to 
have his experiments reach the level of methodological discipline, 
must be testing a hypothesis shared by other scientists who can 
then verify his findings through the repetition of the experimental 
methodology defined by the dominant paradigm itself. The contri- 
butions made by individual scientists are, according to Kuhn, the 
solving of puzzles which exist within the framework of the order 
established by the paradigm. Without a shared paradigm, there 
would be no structure of reality to suggest specific problems or 
puzzles to be solved. 

The history of science for Kuhn, therefore, is a dramatic cycle 
of the rise and declhie of dominant paradigms about the nature^ 
of reality. After a paradigm has been imaginatively created and 
a community of scientists forms around it, there follows the stage 
of normal science when the adherents assume that the paradigm 
is reality itself. Gradually, however, anomalies and contradictions 
to the paradigm are discovered. At first, they are ignored or re- 
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pressed. But eventually a credibility gap develops that forces the | 

most sensitive scientists to search for a new paradigm. Finally, a ^| 

new theory of reality begins to convert men from the disintegrating 'M 

old order to the promise of the new. 1 

Kuhn emphasizes that these revolutionary changes cannot be 
defined in those terms of linear progress which the previous school 
of historians of science had used to describe historicar patterns. 

Kuhn writes, "Like the choicerbetween competing political institu- I 

tions, that between competing paradigms to be a choice $ 

between incompatible: modes of community life. Because it has € 

that characterrthe choice is riot and can^^ 3 

by the evaluative procedures characteristic of normal science, for 1 
these depend in part upon a particular paradigm, and that para- ' § 

digm is at L<?sue." Therefore, he continues, "The transfer of allegi- | 

ance from paradi^ to paradigm is a con version experts 1 

Since, for Kuhn, the history of science is the rise and fall of 1 
dominant paradigms, of different theories about the nature of 
reality, he insists that the old view of science as a progressive trend 
away from cultural ignorance toward an ever greater rational 
understanding of nature is in: error. The definition of the history 
of science that Kuhn is rejecting is, however, only one aspect of 
the idea of progress which has dominated modern civilization and 
has set it apart from medieval civilization. The modem imagination 
in its political, economic, social, and artistic aspects has assumed' 
that with the brealcdown of medieval civilization men are pro- 
gressing away from cultural traditions and institutions toward a 
direct harmony with nature. And_Kuhn*s book is part of the mount- 
ing attack on that idea of progress which has been gathering mo- 
mentum since World War I. His focus on paradigm revolution also 
provides perspective on the general nature of the attack on the 
philosophical weakness of the modern idea of progress. 

If we use Kuhn's terms to describe the revolution from medieval 
civilization to modern civilization, one might argue that in the 
crisis of the centuries from 1400 to 1700, men lost their ability to 
believe in the medieval paradigms. But the new paradigm to which 
they were converted was that of the idea of progress. This paradigm 
insisted that the men from the disintegrating old community did 
not have to form a new community. Rather they were told that 
each man could and must operate as a self-sufficient, self-reliant 
atom of reason and self-interest. They were told that to subscribe 
to cultural paradigms was to cut oneself off from reality as medieval 
man had done. To know reality, therefore, and to live in rational i 
harmony with reality was the task of individual intelligence. Only | 
individual intelligence could achieve such rationality because it 
alone was natural. Social patterns, social theories were necessarily 
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unnatural They were created by imagination. They formed an 
alternative world to that of natural reality. 

In direct contradiction to this position is Kuhn's argument 
that such a concept of individual autonomy is alienation from 
reality. He insists that one can approach reality only through 
community-held paradigms created by imagination. If Kuhn is 
correct, then.we are faced with the question of why modem man 
created such a false theory of reality. One possible answer is that 
modem man postulated: the; cbncept of individual autonomy in: 
order to escape from the trajgedy of building a community which 
inevitably must prove inadequate arid which" inevitably must be 
replaced by another community. ; But:^if Kuhh is right, modem 
man did not escape, could not escape by definition from construct- 
ing paradigms, scientific, social, political, and artistic. 

It Is interesting that a generation before Kulin, the literal^ 
critic, Kenneth Burke," began to argue the alienation of literary 
criticism from reality. In much the same way that Kuhri argues the 
alienation of historians from reality. As Kuhn argu'»s that the 
scientific enterprise deperids upon the prior existence of a world 
of meaning projected by imagination, so Burke argues that all 
language by definition 's a human creation by which man imposes 
meaning" on the universe. Man, for Burke, has faUeri from the 
Edenlike innocence of the animals who relate tb their'environment 
instinctively. Man can relate to his environment only through the 
verbal symbols he creates. It is this necessary community of dis- 
course which literary critics have denied by insisting that the work 
of art, like the discovery of the scientist, expresses the autonomy 
of the artist. 

But this creation of a collective artful world leads man, for 
Burke, Into a dramatic cycle of experience which is parallel to that 
described by Kuhn. Men establish a community of meaning through 
their use of language, they establish a hierarchy of paradigms, of 
values. When their experience inevitably goes beyond this hierarchy 
of paradigms, they feel guilt. They then search for catharsis 
through self -mortification or the search for a scapegoat until they 
can achieve a sense of redemption through these mesms of alleviat- 
ing this guilt. 

Burke, who identifies all artistic expression with this cycle of 
human experienx^e, seems to opt for tragic drama as that form of 
art which can best help man preserve his sanity through the ac- 
ceptance rather than the rejection of the cycle. Self -mortification • 
can come through the vicarious experience of the tragic hero, whose 
sin of pride leads to suffering Through suffering, however, the 
hero comes tiy realize his sin of attempting to stand outside the 
cycle and gains redemption through his acceptance of his fate. 
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According to Burke, if the community cannot escape guUt 
through the vicarious experience of the sacrifice of the tragic hero, 
it turns then to a human scapegoat, which it dehumanizes, and 
upon which it declares war. And in waging war to escape the cycle 
of culture, man steadily approaches his self-destruction. Like 
Kuhn, therefore. Burke is using l&s writing to bring about a revo- 
lution in human consciousness that will end our alienation from 
the inevitability of revolution, the inevitable defeat of all establish- 
ments. 

^ If major thinkers like Kuhn and Burke are attempting to teach 
us that revolutions are inevitable, we vfind ourselves in an ironic 
and paradoxical situation because presumably the dominant self- 
image of modern man has been that of a revdlutibnist agstlnst the 
medieval past. But if we look at the historians of science that Kuhn 
is criticizing and the literary critics that Burke is criticizing^^ 
can see that both these groups have defined modem nian as the 
last revolutionist. For th% historians of science, the individual 
scientist at the time of the Renaissance and Reformation rebelling 
against medieval paradigms, stepped out of medieval community 
and did not recreate paradigms or community. Autonomous and 
self-sufficient,_the individual scientist was not part pattern 
that could experience .a cycle of growth and decays His discoveries 
then became part of a timeless process of progress. 

Similarly, the litarary critic defined the writing of the modern 
novelist or poet as autonomous and self-sufficient, as unique and 
separate from any patterns. Modern literature, unlike classical or 
medieval literature, was not part of a cultural pattern, it did not 
express cultural paradigms. And like the discoveries of the scien- 
tists, modern literature was timeless in its escape from the life 
cycle of cultural patterns. 

It is not surprising that twentieth-century literary critics, like 
twentieth-century historians of science, should believe that art 
exists outside of culture, because the appearance of the non- 
medieval art form, the novel, in the seventeenth century^was based, 
like seventeenth-century Baconian science, on the premise of the 
ability of the individual to live outside of culture. 

Ian Watt in his book. The Rise of the Novel, has described the 
philosophy of this middle-class artistic creation as the rejection of 
the medieval commitment to archetypes and ritual drama. Calling 
the medieval perspective symbolic and the modern seventeenth- 
century perspective realistic. Watt declares that "The general temp- 
er of philosophical realism has been critical, anti-traditional and 
innovating; its method has been the study of the particulars of 
e3Q}erience by the individual investigator, who . . . is free from 
the body of past assiunptions and traditional beliefs/' The rise of 
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the novel, Watt continues, is part of that "vast transformation of 
Western civilization since the Renaissance which has replaced thp 
unified world picture of the Middle Ages with another very different 
one— one which presents us essentially' with a developing but un- 
planned aggregate of particular individuals having particular ex- 
periences at particular times and at particular places." 

But Richard Chase Jn his study of American literature. The 
American Novel and Its Trad[£«on,; argues that the American novel 
when it appeared at the beginning of the nineteenth century broke 
sharply from this individualistic and realist pattern. Defining the 
American novel as romfance, he cbntinues, "Doubtless the mahi 
difference between the novel and the romsmce is the way in which 
they view reality. The hovel renders reality closely and in compre- 
hensive detail. It takes a group of people and sets them goinjg: about 
the business of life. We come to see these people in their real 
complexity of temperament and motive. : . . . Historically, the 
novel has served the interests and aspirations of an 'insurgent 
middle class. 

By contrast the romance, following distantly the medieval 
example, feels free to render reality in less volume and detail . ; . 
character itself becomes^ then, somewhat abstract and ideal. . . . 
Astonishing events may occur. And these are likely to have a 
symbolic or ideological, rather than a realistic plausibility, Being 
less committed to the immediate rendition of reality than the 
novel, the romance will more freely veer toward mythic, allegorical, 
and symbolistic forms." 

In contrast to this definition of realism as the description of 
individual e^erience without the imposition of mythic, allegorical 
or symbolic meaning as used by both Watt and Chase, Kuhn and 
Burke, of course, insist that the reality of human experience always 
presupposes such an imposition of mythic, allegorical or symbolic 
meaning. If the historian, Kuhn, and the literary critic. Burke, 
are now attempting to establish a pattern of rational interpretation 
and discourse around this insight, it follows from their own theory 
that this insight first found expression in the creativity of artistic 
imagination. And given Chase's description of the American novel 
as romance it is possible that among early nineteenth-century 
American novelists, one finds an early critique of modem Indi- 
vidualism and realism and one of the first attempts to restore an 
understanding of the importance of symbols to our consciousness. 
It is possible that these novelists perceived the falsity of the idea 
of progress as a steady withdrawal of men from disharmonious 
culture toward harmony with nature and a century before Burke 
and Kuhn argued the necessary drama of cultural revolution. 

This possibility is fulfilled in Nathaniel Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter. Clearly, Hawthorne was aware that his nineteenth- 
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century Americans were the descendents ot seventeenth-century 
Puritans who, in stepping out of medieval civilization, were at- 
tempting to escape the responsibility of creating a new community 
which would go through a cycle of life and death. Like Kuhn and 
Burke, however, Hawthorne was certain that it was the very nature 
of man to engage in such creativity and that no amount of Puritan 
repression could contain this instinct of creativity. 

In Chase's terms, the novel is clearly a romance because its 
major characters are archetypes and the intent of the^ book is to 
teach through allegory. The first archetypical figure is Roger 
Chillingworth. He is presented as the representative spokesmsui 
for Puritan theology, "a figure of the study and the cloister," who 
has turned away from the variety of life to the unity of philosophy. 
This man of abstract ideals has momentarily captured part of the 
living community of England, the young woman, Hester Prsoine. 
It is because she is the child of the dying medieval world that 
Chillingworth has been able to possess her. 

In symbolic terms, Hester Prsmne represents the feminine life 
force from which the future will be born. In the exhausted and 
dying medieval world, howeyer, there is no male who can impreg- 
nate her with the future. She must find her husband, therefore, 
from among the men* of the new order. But Chillingworth, in taking 
her as his wife, is not capable of becoming the father of her child 
because of his theological commitment to timeless perfection. He 
wants no new form to issue out of Hester's womb, which would 
share the mortality of the medieval mother and experience a cycle 
of life and death. 

Ultimately, he sends Hester to New England while he remains 
in Europe. In Hawthorne's symbolism, the Old World theology has 
sent human beings into the New World wilderness in the hope that 
there they will not engage in the creativity of new forms of com- 
munity but only live in harmony with timeless physical nature. 
Given their indoctrination by Puritanism, these men and women 
attempt to deny their humanity and their lives are described by 
Hawthorne as lacking in beauty, as grey and grim in style and 
empty in content. 

But, for Hawthorne, the Puritan dream of lifeless perfection 
is not only ugly, it is a denial of human reality. The settlers can- 
not escape their instinct to create, to give birth to a future com- 
munity. The^'arche typical yoimg Puritan minister, Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, against all of the teachings of his theological father, Chilling- 
worth, must therefore enter into sexual communion with Hester 
Prynne and father a child. Pearl. 

In Kuhn's terminology of the conflict between the established 
scientific paradigm and its challenger, the new paradigm is always 
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considered illegitimate until it converts the community to its 
validity. And Pearl, the symbol of a new life form, must be con- 
sidered illegitimate by the Puritans as long as they believe that it 
is their duty to suppress the appearance of positive new forms of 
community. 

The story begins, therefore, with the banishment of Hester 
from the community because she has bom a child out of wedlock. 
And to ensure that she is recognized as a siriner, she is forced to 
wear a scarlet letter on her breast* But when Hester steps out of 
the prison with her child and with the "A" emblazoned on her 
dress, Hawthorne contrasts her radiant beauty with the drab ugli-. 
ness of the other women who, unlike Hester, still repress life rather 
than bearing it. Hawthorne also presents the mother and child as^ 
potential salvation figures when he writes that the Puritan "might 
have seen in this beautiful woman, so picturesque in her attire 
and mien, and with the infant at her bosom, an obje6t to remind 
him of the image of Divine Maternity , . . of that sacred image 
of sinless motherhood, whose Infant was to redeem the world," 
Only by accepting the worth of Pearl, of this illegitimate form, 
can the Puritans escape the life-denying theology of Chillingworth. 
But symbolically represented by their young minister, Arthur 
Dimmesdale, the Puritans cannot bring themselves to admit that 
they haye given birth in the New World to a new form of com- 
munity, beautiful in Its mortality. Loving Hester and Pearl, Arthur 
nevertheless believes It is his duty as a preacher of the Puritan 
faith to deny his relationship to them. 

Chiilingworth now appears in the New World to purge that man 
who has betrayed his theology of noii-creativity. And Hawthorne 
dramatizes his argument that It is impossible for humanity to live 
by this life-denying outlook when he isolates Chiilingworth from 
this community of his followers. Chiilingworth comes out of the 
forest into the town and throughout the story continues to be 
identified with the forest. Choosing timeless perfection, he has 
chosen the world of nature rather than the world of man. And the 
people of the town while they give lip service to this inhuman ideal 
are like Dimmesdale because they cannot deny their human in- 
stincts. 

Collectively, they secretly admire Hester and seek identifica- 
tion with her because they sense her superior humanity, they sense 
that "God, as a direct consequence of the sin which was thus 
punished, had given her a lovely child ... to connect her parent 
forever with the race and descent of mortals." Hester becomes a 
spiritual leader of the community. She gave herself to helping the 
spiritually and physically ill. Her nature was so "warm and rich; 
a wellspring of human tenderness;" she demonstrated "so much 
helpfulness, power to do, power to sympathesize," that the people 
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took her to their hearts and changed the meaning of her scarlet 
letter to "A for Able." 

Similarly, Dimmesdal?, because of his participation in the sin 
of creative love, has become the most beloved man in the town. 
Still officially sinless, his parishioners nevertheless sense his ability 
to understand and share their weaknesses and imperfections. Un- 
like Chillingworth, he can minister to the spMtual sickness of 
people. It is his commitment to the rhythm of life and death to 
the form of his mortsd chUd ''that gave him sympathies so intiin^^ 
with the sinful brotherhood of mankind, so that his heart vibrated 
in unison with theirs, and received their pain unto itself ^ 

The positive contribution of Dimmesclale and Hester to the 
community, however, is incomplete because they have not taught 
the people to openly reject Chillingworth's theology^ Arthur has 
not confessed his paternity of Pearl and the concept of tier illegiti- 
macy has not been destroyed. Arthur, Hester, and Pearl have not^ 
been recognized as a new community, truer, bettor, and more 
beautiful than the Puritan community because it symbolizes the 
reality of the life cycle of the human community. The irony for 
Hawthorne then is that still the prisoner of Chillingworth's life^ 
denying theology, Dimmesdale's strength is being eaten awky and 
Chillingworth is his physician, living in tiis house, treating his body 
but destroying his soul. Unable to tolerate any longer the progres- 
sive destruction of her lover, Hester reveals Chillingworth's identity 
as ha: husband to Dinmiesdale and informs him that Chilling- 
worth has sworn to revenge himself on the father of her child. 

The revelation takes place in the forest which is Chillingworths 
domain and it is in the forest that Arthur and Hester plan to run 
away. The irony of their situation has reached its most extreme 
point. Chillingworth has sent Hester, the symbolic bearer of new 
life, away from the human community of Europe and into the 
American forest in the hope that she will there remain barren. He 
has sent Dimmesdale, the young male, into the American forest 
in the hope that he will not father a new human community. In- 
stinctively, Hester and Arthur have formed such a new community 
in the figure of Pearl. But as long as they refuse to acknowledge 
their role as parents of a mortal form, they will remain Chilling- 
worth's prisoners. 

In the forest, Hester tears the scarlet letter from her breast 
and ''all at once, as with a sudden smile of heaven, forth burst the 
sunshine, pouring a very flood into the obscure forest, gladdening 
each green leaf, transmuting the yellow fallen ones to gold. . . « 
Such was the sympathy of Nature— that wild, heathen Nature of 
the forest, never subjugated by human law nor illumined by higher 
truth— with the bliss of these two spirits.'' 



For Hawthorne, who has pictured Chillingworth as the devil, 
this is the devil's temptation urging Hester to escape from the 
responsibility of human community. And since Arthur has never 
accepted responsibility for Pearl, he has consigned her to Nature, 
to Chillingworth, to the deviL To be alone together, Hester and 
Arthur have sent Pearl deeper into the forest and ''The great black 
forest . . . became the playmate of the lonely infant somber as 
it was, it put on the kindest of moods to welcome her. It offered 
her the partridge berries. . . . A pigeon allowed Pearl :to come 
uhdenieath, arid uttered a sound as much or^ . . . 

A wolf , it Is said,— but here the tale has surely^lapsed into the im- 
probable, — came up, and smelt of Pearl's robe, arid offered his 
savage head to be patted by her hand. The truth seems to be, how- 
ever, that the mother-forest, arid the wild things which it nour- 
ished, all recognized a kindred wildriess in the human child." 

Pearl is incomplete, however, unfulfilled in her wilderness. 
Her body has'the strength of nature but her soul is weak because 
she has no father to teach her that she has a responsible relation- 
ship to "the sinful brotherhood of marikind." She would remain 
wild, Hawthorne wrote, until she experienced ''a grief that should 
deeply touch her, and thus humanize and make her capable of 
sympathy/' 

Pearl, the symbolic form of human community, must* there- 
fore, reach out to her parents. She wants the protection of Dimmes- 
dale and not the forest. From the moment she could talk, she in- 
sisted that Hester tell her the name of her father. And always she 
has vehemently rejected her mother's answer that. she has only a 
heavenly father, that she is the child of a virgin birth. Now as she 
returns to her mother and father from the depths of the forest, 
she discovers that Hester has thrown away the scarlet letter and 
Pearl violently rejects this mother who attempts to identify with 
the artlessness of nature. It is only when Hester reluctantly re- 
places the "A" on her bosom that Pearl will conie to her side. "Now 
thou art my mother indeed," Pearl will tell Hester when she once 
more accepts her relationship to the artful human community. 
Hester then asks her daughter to give the minister her love. But 
Pearl inquires in return, "Doth he love us? Will he go back with 
us, hand in hand, we three together into the town?" When she 
receives a negative reply, she refuses this man who will not accept 
his public responsibility for his child, washing away his kiss with 
the water of the brook. 

Arthur and Hester have decided to return to the town separate- 
ly, there to arrange a passage to Europe. This decision by Arthur 
to flee his responsibility for Pearl, for human community, brings 
him to the brink of becoming completely Chillingworth's son — the 
son of the devil. Previously, he has preached Chillingworth's 
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theology of lifeless perfection but he has practiced human involve- 
ment. To flee .would be to renounce that human involvement. As 
he returns to the town, Arthur at last recognizes that he is being 
tempted by tne devil and that he cannot escape Satan until he 
accepts responsibility for the human form which he has helped to 
create, for the new community which is replacing the medieval 
past. 

In self-conscious communion with spiritual truth for the first 
time in his life, he sits up the entire night writing an election 
sermon to be delivered in honor of the new governor. It is a sermon 
that he writes from the inspiration of his heart and not with the 
cold logic of Chillingworth's theory. When he delivers the sermon 
the next day, he speaks to the people not about the timeless per- 
fection of the present but about the love and beauty which will fill 
a timeful future. His delivery of this vision of fruitful days to come 
transcends ordinary speech. His words seem to sing with all the 
beauty of magnificent music. When he walks from the church, the 
congregation breaks from their pattern of puritanical restraint and 
cheers him. Wildly, they applaud this man who has jiven them 
hope for a richer life than the sterile perfection they now suffer. 

Arthur Dimmesdale walks directly from the church to the 
scaffold because the fulfillment of his prophecy depends upon his 
action. The liberation of his people from the curse of Chillingwortb 
depends upon his sacrifice. His death must be motivated by his 
love for the mortality of manki nd a ndjQct by Chillingworth's black 
desire for revenge against sin. 

Waiting in the holiday crowd for the ceremonies of election to 
be concluded are Hester and Pearl. Hester has come expecting 
Arthur to Join her in the crowd and slip away together to the ship. 
But from the opening procession, she senses a change in him and 
guesses that he has changed his mind. Then as she stands watch- 
ing the proceedings, she is joined by the captain of the ship on 
which they had booked passage. He informs her that Chillingworth 
has also arranged passage, identifying himself as one of their party. 
Chillingworth intuitively knows their plan. Fulfilling his theology, 
they must carry him wherever they go. But now Arthur calls for 
Hester and Pearl to johi hhu on the scaffold. Chillingworth ac- 
companies them and pleads with desperate veherrsnce for the 
minister not to confess. If Dimmesdale, the best of the Puritans, 
reveals he is human and not a saint, Chillingworth will lose control 
of this family, he will lose control of the humanity they symbolize. 
Finally, in the agony of defeat and destruction, he hisses at the 
minister, "Hadst thou sought the whole earth over . . . there was 
no place so secret,— no high place nor lowly place, where thou 
couldst have escaped me,— save on this very scaffold." Arthur 
Dimmesdale tears open his shirt and reveals to the world the scarlet 
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letter indelibly stamped over his heart. He has transcended the 
temptation of Hester's cry tc '^egin all anew! . . . Whither leads 
yonder forest-track? . . . ,per it goes, and deeper, into the 
wilderness. . . . There thou art free!" He has recognized that in 
the forest one is only free to choose, like Roger Chillingworth, "to 
withdraw his name from the roll of mankind." He knows that in 
the wilderness his only choice is to live with the sterile theology 
of Chillingworth. Abandoning the sterility of innocence, Arthur 
calls for his daughter, " 'My little Pearl . . . dear little Pearl, wilt 
thou kiss me now? Thou wouldst not yonder in the forest! But 
now thou wilt?' 

"Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was broken. The great scene of 
grief, in which the wild infant bore a part, had developed all her 
sympathies; and as her tears fell upon her father's cheek, they 
were the pledge that she would grow up amid human joy and sor- 
row, nor forever do battle with the world, but be a woman in it." 

Certainly, Hawthorne, in 1840, anticipated Kuhn's argument 
in 1960 that the world of medieval cultural paradigms must be re- 
placed by modern cultural paradigms and that the reality of human 
experience could not be that of progress from culture to nature. 
He also anticipated Kuhn's argument that the transition from 
paradigm to paradigm comes through the leap of conversion. 
Dimmesdale could never escape the logic of Chillingworth's theology 
as long as he accepted its basic premises. His only escape was to 
reject the totality of Puritan theology and give his loyalty to an- 
other theology. 

In anticipating Kuhn's argument for the necessity of cultural 
revolution, for the cycle of life and death for humanly created 
forms, Hawthorne also anticipated Burke's theory of the guilt man- 
kind feels for the creation of such a pattern. And, like Burke, 
Hawthorne opted for tragic drama as that form of art by which 
man can accept rather than reject the reality of the cycle. Chill- 
ingworth searches for the scapegoat which, according to Burke, is 
the self-destructive means men have for alleviating their guilt 
feeling. Dimmesdale, however, is Burke's tragtc hero who has com- 
mitted the sin of pride in attempting to stand outside the cycle. 
Through his suffering, however, he has gained self-knowledge and 
his sacrifice of himself, his self -mortification, gives the community 
the possibility of redemption, of spiritual health, rather than the 
self-destruction and spiritual sickness which would have come if 
the community had followed Chillingworth in his pursuit of the 
scapegoat. 

If Hawthorne is at all representative of a tradition in Ameri- 
can literature attacking the belief of modern man that medieval 
culture need not be replaced by another culture and that progres- 



sively men are moving away from culture toward nature, then per- 
haps Burke and Kuhn do not represent tl^e beginning of a new 
post-modern perspective but rather the maturing of a perspective 
which began in the early nineteenth century when American writ- 
ers rejected the realistic novel in favor of the romance. 
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